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HOW TO LIVE WITH 

YOURSELF 
By D. Hersert 
Loyola University, Chicago 
ATIN CLUBS are formed, 1 
suppose, in order to stimulate in- 
terest in studying Latin. Speakers are 
invited to talk to the members in 
order to make clear and enlarge upon 
the advantages of studying Latin, and 
if they fail to stimulate, to indoctrin- 
ate, to motivate, they haven't earned 
their tea and cookies. They are ex- 
pected to “dish out” propaganda, to 
provide lots of verbal ammunition 
so that the students can defend them- 
selves when their classmates who 
are not in Latin studies, or their par- 
ents, or anybody for that matter 
looks at them pityingly says: 
“Why on earth are you studying that 
dry, dead stuff?” The speakers are 
supposed to answer this question, to 
recount all the useful, practical 
things that Latin does for a student. 
They are expected to point out that 
the student will be a better English 
speller, will know more English 
grammar, will have a larger English 
vocabulary, will be able to speak and 
write better English, and thet there- 
fore, when he applies for a job, ke 
will appear to be better educated, 
and, when he gets the job, he will be 
better able to hold it and advance in 
it because he doesn’t talk and write 
like a vokel. 

Such speakers waste valuable time 
and breath. Instead of asking why 
the Latin students are studying Latin, 
they should ask why boys and girls 
are going to school at all. Why aren't 
they out working? Are they going to 
school so that when they are gradu- 
ated they will know how to do some- 
thing better than those who didn’t go 
to schcol? If they are in school with 
such ideas their heads, what 
courses are they following? Is the 
boy who expects to own a_ filling 
station taking Gasoline Pumping 1, 
Tire Repairing 2, and Carburator 
Adjustment 37 Wouldn't he be 
smarter to get a job after school 
pumping gas, fixing tires, and ad- 
justing carburators? Is the girl who 
expects to get married and raise a 
family taking Home Economics, 
Foods, and Sewing, learning to use 
all the new cooking devices and gad- 
gets and the new electric sewing 
machine that her future husband 
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wont be able to afford to buy ker? 
Wouldn't she be smarter to stay out 
of courses like these and help her 
mother with the cooking and baking? 
Or baby-sit in the evenings, and learn 
diapering first-hand? 

Such speakers should ask: “Why 
does a person go to school at all?” 
If a boy is in a class in Wood Work- 
ing in Industrial Arts, is he there be- 
cause he wants to become a master 
carpenter or a wood carver? If he 
is in the Music Department, joins the 
band, and plays the tuba, is it because 
he wishes to be a tuba player all his 
life? If a girl takes part in the class 
play, does that mean she has her eve 


set on Hollywood? It is just possible 
that some students might answer 
“Yes” to any of these questions, but 
the vast majority enroll in courses 
and engage in extra-curricular activi- 
ties without asking themselves such 
questions. The important thing for 
everyone to realize is the vast differ- 
ence between an education and a vo- 
cation. 

vocational study is one that 
trains you in a special job for the 
purpose of making money. An edu- 
cational study is one that doesn’t 
train you to do anything specific, 
and that has no answer to the ques- 
tions: “How much is this worth? 


— 
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How much more money will | make 
if | study this?” Education doesn’t 
train vou to do anything; it trains 
vou to be somebody. Vocational 
studies, shorthand and typing, for 
example, train you in a mechanical 
skill which you can sell on the labor 
market. But the results of educational 
studies, which make up the largest 
part of the high-school curriculum— 
studies such as English, biology, 
chemistry, history, mathematics, as 
well as Latin—these you cannot sell. 
Vocational studies prepare the stu- 
dent for his working hours and _ pre- 
pare him for only one thing. Fduca- 
tional studies prepare him for his 
leisure hours, for the time when he 
relaxes; and they prepare him for the 
complex of living. They make him a 
better person, a more completely de- 
veloped person. They make him able 
to live with himself. 

Thus it is that the Music student 
can enjoy symphony and opera; the 
student in the Wood Working class 
can appreciate the finer grades of 
wood in his own furniture; the drama 
student can appreciate good theater. 
And the student of literature can 
and will like to curl up with a good 
book and read at home in the eve- 
nings instead of going down to the 
corner tavern and “dishing out” a 


lot of dirty gossip about his neigh- 
bors. And the student of Latin may 
well want to do what a group of 


grown-ups in Danville, Ill, have 
been doing since 1934. In that year 
these people organized a club which 
they called Amici Latini, made up 
of doctors, lawyers, a newspaper edi- 
tor, a police officer, housewives. All 
of them had studied Latin in high 
school or college. They gather per- 
iodically and reread the Vergil, the 
Horace, the Catullus that they had 
vears ago. They re-translate, discuss, 
and re-interpret; they have a very 
happy, intellectually satisfying time 
of it. This has been going on in 
Danville, HL, for twenty-four years. 

To live with themselves — that’s 
why people go to school. They want 
to be better persons, to grow up to 
be a credit to their parents, their 
church, their community, and their 
country. They want to be completely 
developed, not half developed or a 
tenth developed, fitted to do only 
one job. They want to be educated, 
not trained. They want to be fine 
voung people at all times, in their 
leisure hours as well as when they 
are working. They want to be able 
to live as individuals, with themselves 
as well as with the people around 
them. 


Furthermore, here is, in reality, the 


only worthwhile reason for their 
studying Latin. It is true that through 
Latin they can improve their English 
grammar, their spelling, their vocabu- 
lary. It is true that through Latin 
they can acquire habits of sustained 
attention, of concentration, of preci- 
sion. But these results are by-pro- 
ducts. The real reason for their 
studying Latin is that Latin can help 
them to become better persons, to 
acquire culture and an appreciation 
of beauty and a love of the finer 
things in life, and thus to live happily 
and at peace with themselves and 
their acquaintances and friends. 
Now that we know why students 
study, not only Latin, but every 


ACL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Robert G. Hoerber, 
chairman of the American Classical 
League Scholarship Committee, has 
announced the current recipients of 
the League’s annual grants for sum- 
mer study abroad. They are Miss 
Mary A. Boxwell, of Fort Dodge, 
lowa; Mrs. Margaret Tenney, of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) High School, and 
Sister Mary Madeline McCarthy, of 
St. Marv’s High School, South Am- 
boy, N. J. All three will study at the 
American Academy in Rome. 


other subject as well, we may ask: 
“Are these students going to be bet- 
ter persons and be better able to live 
with themselves if they know how 
to conjugate the subjunctive mood of 
the third conjugation, or decline the 
noun ostis, or give the functional 
uses of the ablative case?” The an- 
swer is: “Yes, of course they are. 
Not right away. Not today. Nor 
tomorrow perhaps. But eventually 
they will, if they stay at it and don't 
quit too soon.” Do children like 
spinach? Or carrots? Or parsnips? 
Or turnips? Perhaps not, but they 
eat them because mother says spinach 
et cetera is good for them. Al- 
though they taste awful, the child 
eats them because it trusts its mother. 
Conjugations are awful; declensions 
are awful; syntax is awful. But they 
are the tools the student needs in 
order to enjoy himself later. What 
spinach is to Popeye, declensions are 
to the student. He must trust his 
teacher, learn how to use these tools; 
then he'll be able to enjoy Latin. 
Does the student of the piano en- 
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joy practicing scales? Does the can- 
didate for the football team enjoy 
blocking and hitting the dummy, or 
running in and out of a bunch of 
tires lying on the ground? Does the 
dancing student like to practice the 
same elementary step fifty times? Or 
the drama student like to make the 
same entrance or say the same line 
fifty times until he learns to do it 
right? Nobody enjoys the process of 
being educated in anything; if you 
are enjoying it, you are not being 
educated, because becoming educated 
is hard work. 

The really hard work of becoming 
educated in Latin, however, is in the 
first two years, in which the student 
comes to learn how to use his tools. 
After that, the work of translating, 
reading, interpreting Latin is 
considerably less work, and the stu- 
dent does begin to enjoy it and get 
some fun out of it, in addition to 
feeling that he is really accomplish- 
ing something. We know he hasn't 
accomplished much in the first two 
years, while he was getting used to 
his tools. Two years of foreign- 
language study are never enough. 
Let the student ask himself how well 
he knew the English language after 
the second year in grade school, and 
let him remember that he was using 
English in all his classes, not merely 
in one class a day as he does with 
Latin. 

Does the student ever stop to think 
that he studied English all through 
grade school in every period every 
day, and that in high school he still 
takes work in English, in speech, 
and in drama? Does he ever ask him- 
self what a “whiz” he would be in 
Latin if he had studied that much 
Latin? And does he ever stop to ex- 
amine himself on how much English 
he still doesn’t know? If he does, he 
will agree that nobody can expect to 
know much about any language if he 
studies it for only two years. He will 
expect and hope to continue the 
study of Latin into a third and a 
fourth year. He will want to get to 
the point where he can really start 
enjoving Latin. : 

We who teach Latin know that 
there is ample enjoyment in Cicero 
and Vergil, in Horace and Ovid and 
Catullus. It is our duty to reinstate 
classes in these authors, or promote 
them vigorously where they now 
exist. Only in this way will we be 
beginning to fashion the artists in lit- 
erature, the cultured and educated 
humanists, who will enjoy their clas- 
sical excursions back across the cen- 
turies, and will contribute their bit to 
the culture of America. 
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ARTHUR PATCH 
McKINLAY 


News has come to us of the death, 
in September, 1958, of an eminent 
humanist and good friend of the 
American Classical League, Arthur 
Patch Mckhinlay. 

Born in Missouri but brought up in 
the Pacific Northwest, Dr. McKinlay 
graduated from the University of 
Oregon, then devoted a number of 
years to teaching, mainly in the Port- 
land High School, before proceeding 
for graduate work to Harvard. Here 
he became a student of the late FE. K. 
Rand, under whore direction he pro- 
duced a remarkably successful doc- 
toral dissertation, published  subse- 
quently in the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology for 1907, as “Sty- 
listic Tests and the Chronology of 
Boethius.” Thus Boethius was one of 
his major subjects. A second major 
subject was Cicero: the Letters of a 
Roman Gentleman appeared in 1926. 
A third commanding interest was the 
consumption and use of alcoholic 
liquor in antiquity, on which he pub- 
lished a prodigious number of papers 
in many journals. Finally, one ought 
to mention his work on Arator, the 
early Christian poet, who wrote 
Vergilian verse on Christian themes. 
Dr. McKinlay’s edition of Arator’s 
De Actibus Apostolorum was brought 
out in 1951 in the Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum (the “Vienna Cor- 
pus”). These are but a few of Dr. 
Mckinlay’s published writings. 

Dr. McKinlay not only published 
much, but served as teacher in many 
places over the land. In 1919, when 
the Southern Branch of the Univer- 
sity of California was opened, Dr. 
Mckinlay was its first instructor in 
Latin. His activities at U.C.L.A. 
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transcended the field in which he 
worked as teacher and scholar and 
contributed much to many depart- 
ments of the University. His col- 
leagues in the field of teaching and 
of classical studies, however, will re- 
member him most particularly for 
his kindness, his wit, his humanity, 
and his devoted and enthusiastic loy- 
alty to his profession. 

(Editor's Note: Dr. McKinlay’s testament 
directed that his estate be liquidated and 


invested for the ultimate benefit of the 
American Classical League.) 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


DRAMA 

On April 16-18 and 23-25 the 
Tufts University Theatre presented 
Sophocles’ Electra in a new trans- 
lation by Professor Van L. Johnson, 
President of the American Classical 
League. 

NEWS FROM INDIANA 

The Rev. Raymond V. Schoder, 
S. J., reports that the Indiana College 
Classical Teachers Association has 
been renamed “Indiana Classical Con- 
ference” as an indication “that high 
school teachers are also welcome, 
as they always have been despite the 
official name.” The organization is 
meeting at West Baden College on 
May 1-2. 

NEWS FROM PITTSBURGH 

The University of Pittsburgh has 
announced the receipt of a gift of 
$12,000,000 from the A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. 
The gift will be used to establish and 
endow ten distinguished professor- 
ships, to be known as the Mellon 
Professorships; to support fifty pre- 
doctoral and six to nine post-doctoral 
fellowships; and to aid the general 
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development of the University’s new 
College of the Academic Disciplines. 
The classics are among the disci- 
plines to benefit by these arrange- 
ments. 

PUBLICITY FOR LATIN 

Mrs. Pauline FE. Burton, Chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee of 
the American Classical League, has 
had busy and profitable year. 
Among her activities have been mem- 
bership as a consulting expert on the 
committee in charge of “Roman 
Gardens,” the current version of the 
annual (March) Flower Show in To- 
ledo, Ohio, where Mrs. Burton 
teaches; a TV appearance (WSPD) 
on January 15 on the value of Latin 
as a foreign language to be studied 
in high school, and participation in 
panel discussions on preparation for 
college on February 17 and March 
14. 

WORKSHOP SCHOLARSHIPS 

Professor Eugene W. Miller, Presi- 
dent of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, has sent in the 
following announcement: 

“It is hoped that a limited number 
of scholarships, in the amount of 
$50.00 each, will be available for the 
Latin Workshop to be held at West- 
ern Maryland College in the summer 
of 1959. Professor Carolyn E. Bock, 
of the State Teachers College at 
Upper Montclair, N. J., is Chairman 
of the Workshop Scholarship Com- 
mittee. Any communications regard- 
ing the scholarships should be ad- 
dressed to her.” 


LATIN LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES 
By Joun F. 

La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, N. Y. 
ATIN TEACHERS in $s schools 
and colleges are making use of 
the most recent mechanical and elec- 
tronic equipment to facilitate the 
learning of this ancient language. Al- 
though figures dealing with labora- 
tory programs in Latin fall far below 
those in the major modern languages 
studied, nevertheless they indicate an 
interest in the use of the language 
laboratory in the teaching of Latin. 
It is net within the scope of the 
present article to investigate such 
matters as the organization, adminis- 
tration, costs, and techniques of the 
language laboratory. These aspects, 
as well as others, already have been 
ably presented at length by Marjorie 
C. Johnston and Catherine C. Seer- 
ley, of the United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education. Their booklet, 
Foreign Language Laboratories in 
Schools and Colleges (Bulletin, 1959. 
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No. 3), is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (price, 35¢). 

This booklet presents the results 
of a survey made during the aca- 
demic year 1957-1958. At that time 
240 colleges and universities in 41 
states, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
wail, and Puerto Rico had_ labora- 
tories for foreign-language — study. 
In addition, 64 secondary schools in 
23 states and the District of Colum- 
bia had them. Of these 46 were 
public schools, 15 were private 
schools, and 3 were university dem- 
onstration schools. 

The questionnaire circulated by the 
survevers did not attempt to define 
the term “language laboratory.” The 
results show “a great variety of fa- 
cilities and a wide divergence of 
opinion concerning what constitutes 
a language laboratory” (p. 1). The 
laboratories ranged from those hav- 
ing a single tape recorder and a 
phonograph to those possessing mas- 
ter central consoles, “isolation 
booths,” and monitoring jacks. No 
description of the Latin laboratories 
is provided, 

Nine institutions at the college and 
university level conducted laborator- 
ies for the study of Latin: Pasadena 
College, Pasadena, Calif.; Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Il.; De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind.,; the State 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, 
Mercy College, Detroit, Mich.; the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; the College of St. Teresa, Wi- 
nona, Minn.; the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

This is a small number to be of- 
fering Latin laboratories when it is 
compared to the 219 in French, the 
211 in Spanish, and the 170 in Ger- 
man. Even the 60 in Russian, the 55 
in Italian, and the 21 in English as 
a foreign language far exceed the 
figure in Latin. In all, laboratory 
programs on the college level were 
offered in 4o different languages. 

On the secondary level, Latin stood 
fourth among the six languages which 
are commonly studied in the high 
schools: 44 schools conducted labora- 
tories in French, 41 in Spanish, 17 in 
German, 8 in Latin, 3 in Russian, and 
1 in Italian. The high schools with 
laboratory facilities for Latin were 
the Alhambra (Calif.) High School, 
the Conard High School, West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the Greenwich (Conn. ) 
High School, the Mother of Good 
Counsel Seminary, Warrenton, Mo.; 
the Lincoln (Neb.) High School, the 


Fair Lawn (N. J.) High School; the 
Harley School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and the Mont Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Thus there is some evidence that 
teachers of Latin are using the same 
mechanical and electronic media in 
the teaching of an ancient language 
that are at present revolutionizing 
the teaching of modern languages. 


SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN WORKSHOPS 
The following lists of summer 
courses for teachers of the classics 
have arrived in time to be included 
in this issue. Inquiries about courses 
in other colleges and universities 
should be directed to those institu- 

tions. 

American Classical League.—Latin 
Institute, June 25-27, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. For the 
preliminary program, see our April 
issue. A registration blank will be 
found on page 96 of this issue. 

American Academy in Rome. — 
July3-August A comprehensive 
course, on the graduate level, in 
Roman civilization from the origins 
to Constantine, based on the study of 
the surviving monuments in and 
around Rome (MackKendrick). For 
details address the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New 

American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens.—June 29-August 8: A 
comprehensive course, on the gradu- 
ate level, in the art, archaeology, 
history, and literature of ancient 
Greece, with excursions to important 
sites (Robinson). For details address 
the Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd St., Newton 58, Mass. 

Vergilian Society of America. — 
Summer School in Italy, three sep- 
arate sessions: July 15-27, July 29- 
August 10, August 22-31, guidance 
and lectures at the major classical 
sites in the Naples area (McKay). 
Classical tour, July 1-August 9; 
Cumae, Sicily (Mckay), Southern 
Italy, the Rome area (Benario). For 
details address Professor Alexander 
G. McKay, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, “Ont., Can. (Summer 
School), or Professor Herbert W. 
Benario, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. (Classical Tour). 

California, University of (Berk- 
eley ).—June 18-July 28: Elementary 
Greek (Stroud); Elementary Latin 
(Green); The Classical Heritage in 
English Literature (Collins). 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.).—Special Methods in the Teach- 
ing of High School Latin (Rexine); 
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Readings from Classical 
(Rexine). 

Colorado, University of (Boulder ). 
—First term, June 12-July 17: Greek 
Mythology (Hulley ); History of the 
Roman Republic (Burrows); Horace’ 
Lyric Poetry (Hulley ); Special Prob- 
lems (for graduate students). Second 
term, July 20-August 21: Greek Lit- 
erature in’ Translation (Hulley); 
Tacitus (Burrows); Biography (Hul- 
lev); Readings in Ancient History 
(Burrows). 

Duquesne University (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.).—June 15-August 7: Elementary 
Latin (Mitana). Regular session, June 
2g-August 7: Graduate level—Medi- 
aeval Latin (McCulloch); Greek Lit- 
erature in Translation (McCulloch). 

Fordham University (New York, 
N. Y.).—July 6-August 14: Survey 
of Greek Art, illustrated (Schoder ); 
Sophocles’ Antigone (Musurillo), 
Cicero’s Letters (Robinson); Funda- 
mentals of Greek (Brady). Also un- 
dergraduate courses in Cicero's 
Speeches, Horace’ Epistles, and Ver- 
gil’s Georgics. 

Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa.) —First term, June 10-July 17; 
second term, July 20-August 28: 
Vergil (for students with two years 
of Latin) (Glenn); Roman Law 
(Glenn); Elementary Greek (Shaf- 
fer); Greek Literature in English 
(Shaffer); Intermediate or Advanced 
Greek, according to demand (Shaf- 
fer). 

Hunter College of the City of 
New York.—July 1-August 7: Inten- 
sive Course Beginning Latin 
(Merkel); Intensive Course in Begin- 
ning Greek) (DeGraff); Greek and 
Roman Literature in’ Translation 
(Wilson). 

Illinois, University of g( Urbana ).— 
June 15-August 8: Readings in Greek 
Literature (Perry); Readings in Lat- 
in Literature (Palmer); Latin Ro- 
mance (Perry ). 


Literature 


Indiana University (Bloomington). 
—Short course, June 15-July 3: The 
Latin Workshop, allowing a choice 
of three of the following groups: 
Investigation of Principles of Latin 
(Householder); Developing a Latin 
Program for the Seventh Grade 
(Staff); Points from the History of 
Latin (Householder); The Latin 
Novel (Pratt); Comparison of Some 
Ancient and Modern Dramas (Pratt). 
Regular session, June 13-August 7 
(may be combined with the Work- 
shop): Medieval Latin Literature 
(Householder); Reading Programs 
for Individuals (Householder); The- 
sis (Staff). 

lowa, State University of (lowa 
City ).—June 15-August 12: Elemen- 
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tary New Testament Greek; Special 
Assignments in Greek, Greek Thesis; 
Special Latin Review; Latin Lyric 
Poetry; Ovid; Major Readings, Taci- 
tus’ Germania; Special Assignments 
in Latin; Latin Thesis; Greek and 
Roman Civilization; Greek Drama in 
Translation (Nybakken, Hornsby, 
Arnott). 

Kentucky, University of (Lexing- 
ton).—Regular_ session, June 8-Au- 
gust 1: Advanced Latin Reading 
(Buck); Beginning Greek (Skiles ); 
Advanced Greek Reading (Buck); 
Roman Civilization (Staff); Teach- 
ing of High-School Latin (Skiles ); 
Research in Teaching Latin and 
Greek (Skiles); Refresher Course in 
Caesar for Teachers (Skiles); Greek 
Mythology (Buck). Short session, 
June 8-July 3: Methods, Roman Civ- 
ilization (Staff); Demonstration Class 
in Beginning High-School — Latin 
(Skiles and Lewis); Demonstration 
Class in Teaching Elementary-School 
Latin (Skiles and Lewis). Background 
to the Contemporary Middle East 
(Zolondek); Hebrew Thought from 
Moses to Herzl (Zolondek), Begin- 
ning and Advanced Hebrew (Zolon- 
dek); Beginning and Advanced Ara- 
bic (Zolondek ). 

Loyola University (Chicago, Ill.). 
—Loyola Classics Summer Institute, 
June z9-August 5: Jesuit Latin Poets 
(Mertz); Graduate School Vergil 
(Henderson); ‘Tacitus’ Histories 
(Kaiser); Comparative Linguistics, 
Greek and Latin (Abel); Seminar in 
Horace (Abel). ' 

Marquette University (Milwaukee, 


Wis.).—June 22-July 31: Cicero's 
Orations against Catiline; Vergil’s 


Aeneid, 1-V1; upper division college 
and graduate level—Livy’s First Dec- 
ade; Tusculan Disputations; History 
of Latin Literature II. 

Michigan, University of (Ann 
Arbor).—June 22-August 15: Italy 
and Sicily before the Roman Con- 
quest (Hopkins); Pre-Latin Back- 
ground of Latin and Italian (Italic 
Dialects) (Pulgram); Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin (Hoe- 
nigswald),; Elementary Greek (inten- 
sive course) (Else); Intermediate 
Greek (Pearl); Greek Drama in Eng- 
lish Translation (Pearl); Intensive 
Latin (Dickerman); Teaching of 
Latin (Seligson),; Rapid Comprehen- 
sion of Latin (Sweet); Introductory 
Medieval Latin (Dunlap); Roman 
Historians (Seligson); Roman Com- 
edy (Copley); Problems in the 
Teaching of Latin (Sweet). 

Mount Mary College (Milwaukee, 
Wis. ).—June 23-July 30: The Teach- 
ing of Latin (Sister Dorothea); Cic- 
ero (Sister Austin); The Aeneid (Sis- 


ter Isaac Jogues); Epistolary Latin 


(Sister Isaac Jogues). 

Mundelein College (Chicago, Ill.). 
—Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
June 22-July 31: Lecture course in 
Descriptive Linguistics plus work- 
shops in the teaching of English, 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, and 
Russian. 

North Carolina, University — of 
(Chapel Hill).—First term, June 4- 
July 14: Graduate level — Cicero's 
Philosophical Works (Suskin); Ca- 
tullus (Suskin). Undergraduate level— 
Greek Literature in English (Epps); 
Greek Dramatic Literature in Eng- 
lish (Epps); Elementary Latin 
(Staff); Cicero (Staff). Second term, 
July 15-August 22: Graduate level— 
Cicero’s Rhetorical Works (Hender- 
son); Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Hender- 
son). Undergraduate level — Greek 
Civilization (Harland); Archaeology 
and the Bible (Harland); Elementary 
Latin (Staff); Vergil (Staff). 

Notre Dame, University of (Notre 
Dame, Ind.). — June 19-August 4: 
Advanced Classical Latin (Lazenby ); 
Beginners’ Classical Greek (Bouman); 
Advanced Classical Greek (Lazen- 
by). 

Ohio State University (Columbus ). 
-—Special undergraduate program (15 
hours): Cicero and the Essay, Vergil 
and Poetry, Review of Syntax, Lec- 
tures on the Archaeology of Rome; 
also courses in Mythology and Sci- 
entific Terminology, as well as 
graduate offerings (Jones, Hough). 

Ohio University (Athens).—June 
15-July 17: Classical Latin Prose (re- 
view course ) (Murphy ). 

Oklahoma, University of (Nor- 
man ).—June 2-August 2: Latin Deri- 
vations ( Nolan ); Mythology 
(Tongue); Greek Literature in Eng- 
lish (Nolan); Latin 
(Nolan); Caesar’s 
(Tongue ). 

Pacific, College of the (Stockton, 
Cal.).—June 23-July 24: Greek and 
Latin Literature in Translation (Os- 
borne); Review of Latin Fundamen- 
tals (Smutny); Teachers’ Course in 
Caesar (Smutny ). 

Pennsylvania, University of (Phil- 
adelphia ).—June 29-August 8: Intro- 
duction to Greek (one year in six 
weeks) (Lockhart); The Medieval 
Church (Zacour); Roman Life and 
Literature (McDermott); Selected 
Readings from Latin Prose and Po- 
etry (McDermott). 

Pittsburgh, University of (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.).—June 23-August 14: 
Latin Prose Composition (Panetta); 
Cicero’s Letters (Panetta); Etymol- 
ogy (Panetta); Livy (Young); 
Founders of the Ages 


Composition 
Gallic War 


Middle 
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Roman 


( Young ): 
(Young ). 

St. Bonaventure University (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.).—July 1-August 
7: Greek Civilization (Wallace); 
Greek Drama (Mueller); Introduc- 
tion to Palaeography (Mohan), Lu- 
cretius (Mohan); Roman Drama 
(Fox); Cicero’s Orations (MeceCar- 
thy); Ovid (Connors); Horace’ Odes 
and Epodes (Haran); Literature of 
the Republic (Mueller);  Introduc- 
tion to Epigraphy (Wallace). 

Saint Louis University (Saint Louis, 
Mo.).—First Latin Workshop, June 
8-13: “New Days, New Ways” 
(teaching Latin high school) 
(Korfmacher, Sweet, Tongue, and 
others). Summer session, June 16- 
July 24: Greek and Roman Architec- 
ture (Heithaus); Graduate Reading 
Course Classical Antiquities 
(Staff); Greek Lyric Poetry (hKorf- 
macher); Special Study in Greek 
(Staff); Intensive Review of Inter- 
mediate Latin (Hunleth); Cicero: 
Three Orations (Guentner ); Patristic 
Latin (Haworth); Tacitus’ Histories 
(Korfmacher); Greek for Latin Ma- 
jors (Finch); Graduate Reading 
Course in Linguistics (Staff); Critical 
Periods in Ancient History (Finch). 
June 18 and 25, July 2 and g: free 
lectures inductive to graduate study 
(Korfmacher, Krohn, Haworth, 
Finch). 

Saint Rose, College of (Albany, 
N. Y.).—June 25-August 6: Inter- 
mediate Latin—Roman Peetry; Sur- 
vey of Greek and Latin Literature, 


Prose Composition. 


Private Life 


Texas, University of (Austin).— 
June 16-August 20: Graduate level— 
Hesiod and the Homeric Hynims 
(Hitt); Catullus and His Times 
(Leon); Tacitus’ Aznals (Leon); 
Direction of M.A. and Ph.D. theses. 
Undergraduate level — Beginners’ 
Latin; Fssentials of Latin Grammar 
(refresher course); Cicero and Ovid 
(sophomore level); Vergil’s Aeneid 
(sophomore level). 

Tufts University (Medford, Mass. ). 
—Fourth New England Workshop, 
June 29-July 18: The Teaching of 
First-Year Latin; The Teaching of 
Second-Year Latin; The Teaching of 
Third- and Fourth-Year Latin; The 
Roman Calendar as an Introduction 
to Roman Myth and Religion (John- 
son, Barlow, Crawford, Marcellino, 
Spencer; guest lecturers: Marshall, 
Palmer, Workman). July 20-August 
7: Latin Readings. 

Western Maryland College (West- 
minster, Md.).— Latin Workshop, 
June 29-July 17: Latin Language and 
Classroom Methods and Manage- 
ment (Bock); Projects and Audio- 


; 
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Visual Aids (King); Art and Myth- 
ology (W. Ridington); Historical 
Background Ridington); Field 
trip to the Walters Art Gallery; vis- 
iting lecturers (Isanogle, MacDonald, 
Rowell, Sweet); also, Classical Back- 
ground of Use to the Latin Teacher 
(W. Ridington). July 20-August 5: 
Latin Readings. 

William and Mary, College of 
(Williamsburg, Va.). — Elementary 
Greek; Greek Civilization. 

Wisconsin, University of (Madi- 
son).—June 22-August Roman 
Life and Literature (Howe); Cicero’s 
Letters (Heironimus); Second-Year 
Greek (Bushala); Directed Reading 
in Greek and Latin (Staff). 

Wisconsin, University of (Milwau- 
kee).—June 22-August 15: Classical 
Mythology; Third Semester and Re- 
fresher Course. 

LATIN AND THE 
POTENTIAL SCHOLAR 
By C. H. McCioy 
State University of Iowa 

OR MANY years (igti to date) 

the writer has utilized his Ger- 
man and his French—particularly his 
German—to aid him in understand- 
ing the professional literature in his 
fields: Physical Education, Physiol- 
ogy of Exercise, Mechanical Analysis 
of Sports, and Sports Medicine. In 
addition to knowing German and 
French, he has an excellent back- 
ground in Chinese as a result of 
thirteen years of teaching in that lan- 
guage in Chinese universities. In 1946, 
he was elected to the presidency of 
the Pan American Institute of Physi- 
cal Education, where ninety per cent 
of the correspondence is in Spanish 
or Portuguese—and it became impor- 
tant that he have at least a reading 
knowledge of Spanish. How did he 
solve his problem? 

Let us go back a bit and check on 
the writer's linguistic background. 
In preparatory school and_ college, 
he had studied not merely French for 
one and one-third years, German for 
six, and Chinese for thirteen, but also 
Latin for six vears. When he now 
needed to learn some Spanish, he 
procured an excellent Spanish primer 
and a dictionary, and _ proceeded, 
spending about one-half hour a day, 
to learn the rudiments of the lan- 
guage. Mainly because of the abun- 
dance of Latin cognates, it proved 
to be relatively simple to learn both 
to read and to speak Spanish, and 
within about six months he made 
more progress in this language than 
he had made with German in six 
vears. He also found that Portuguese 
was almost the same as Spanish. Then 


he subscribed to three professional 
magazines in Spanish and two in 
Portuguese and found that the reading 
of them was quite easy. 

One of the Spanish magazines was 
devoted to Sports Medicine. In ad- 
dition to two German magazines in 
the same field the writer discovered 
one in Italian—and that made an- 
other Romance language to work on. 
He purchased an Italian primer and 
an Italian-English dictionary, spent 
enough time on the language to 
break the back of the elementary 
grammar, subscribed to the Italian 
magazine on Sports Medicine, and 
went to work. After some thirty ses- 
sions of about an hour each, Italian 
too became rather easy reading — 
again, because of those Latin cog- 
nates. 

No. classicist will need to have 
pointed out to him that the discipline 
of Latin will decrease the difficulty 
of learning any Romance language 
by half. A knowledge of Latin will 
be effective even for the Germanic 
languages. (In this connection, it may 
be added that Dutch and Afrikaans 
vield to a knowledge of German 
combined with the use of the dic- 
tionary, as do, though more reluc- 
tantly, the Scandinavian languages, 
with which Chaucerian English also 
comes in handy!) On the other hand, 
the person whose only grammatical 
background is English is badly handi- 
capped. 

The writer has discussed the whole 
background of the utility of foreign 
languages elsewhere (“Do Educators 
Need Foreign Languages?” Modern 
Language Journal, February, 1955, 
pp. 77-78; and “Adult Adventures 
with Modern Languages,” ibid., 
April, 1956, pp. 170-172). Here he 
would like to make three points: 

1) If one wishes to function as a 
scholar in almost any field, it is not 
enough that he have mastered the 
traditional “scholarly” languages, 
German and French, associated for 
many years with the language re- 
quirement for the doctorate. 

2) If he wants to be able to read 
other languages, Latin is the open- 
sesame to all of the Romance lan- 
guages: Spanish, Portuguese, and Ital- 
ian, as well as French. It was be- 
cause of the writer’s Latin that these 
languages came to him so easily. It 
seems to him that by studying Latin 
he really got 4 for 1. 

3) It is not necessary for the 
scholar who is interested primarily 
in his own subject to master the 
whole of a foreign language. This 
writer, for example, emphasizes pri- 
marily the vocabulary of his special 
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interest and does not attempt to learn 
the technical vocabularies in other 
fields. 

Granted that one would like to 
become a scholar in his own disci- 
pline—and is not content to believe 
that “anything that is worth reading 
will be found in English,” as many 
seem to believe—by first studying 
Latin he will gain access to four 
other languages, each with a very 
worthwhile professional literature. 
These he can master adequately on 
his own time: Spanish in not over 
three to four months; after that, 
Portuguese in another month, Italian 
in another three or four. French 
should not take more than six months 
—though that language will probably 
be required for the doctorate. If it 
is required without credit, it can 
usually be passed in about three 
months, if one wants only to “pass” 
it—and is not concerned with learn- 
ing to use it. Parenthetically, the 
writer has frequently encountered 
Ph.D. candidates who had just 
“passed” their German or French 
examination, but who, on being as- 
signed readings in that language, ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I can’t read it!” To 
return to the future scholar, by now 
subscribing to the pertinent magazines 
and studying them for a relatively 
short time, he will have extended his 
mastery ‘beyond his initial Latin to 
four other languages in not more 
than two years of leisure-time study. 

Of course, Latin is useful for the 
purpose of enriching one’s English— 
but those who wish to enrich their 
scholarship in many languages will 
find it even more useful. The writer 
would like to see Latin emphasized 
in the last two vears of secondary 
school, or in the first two years of 
college, with stress placed on its use 
as a tool of scholarship, to the end 
that potential scholars may be given 
the indispensible tools of scholarship 
while they are young, instead of be- 
ing awakened to the linguistic de- 
mands of their profession only in 
later vears. 

If scholarship is to be brought to 
full fruition, it is important that the 
potential scholar realize the possibili- 
ties latent in foreign languages early 
in his scholarly life. Hence it is im- 
portant not only that the teachers of 
classical and modern languages be 
aware of the need to inform the 
young of the scholarly advantages 
of their subject (cf. the writer’s “A 
Letter to the Dean of the Graduate 
College,” Modern Language Journal, 
January, 1958, pp. 43-45), but also 
that teachers in other fields be alert 
to the riches existing in the foreign 
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languages, call them to the attention 
of graduate students by appropriate 
assignments, and cultivate an appetite 
for the riches available before it is 
too late. 

(Editor's Note: Professor McCloy has had 
occasion to utilize his Latin in the study of 
only some of the Romance languages. I 
doubt whether there is much to be said 
for the scholar’s using it to learn Catalan, 
or Provencal, or Romansh; but Rumanian 
might be a very useful language to make 
the acquaintance of. It is, so far as I know, 
the only Romance tongue being used within 
the zone of Soviet domination.) 


VERSE-WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 
Division 
First Place 
FINALE 
By Justin LUMLEY 
Colgate University 
(Dr. John E. Rexine, Greek Instructor) 
Streaked is the sky with red and 
gold, 

Cracked are the walls of Troy, and 
cold; 

Hushed are the winds, the water 
stilled; 

Tipped are the urns, their contents 
spilled. 


Enter Wrath to center stage. 
Brilliant armour. Blackened rage. 
Break the silence. Thunder loud, 
Bronze blade flashing, angry cloud. 


Avaunt, Defender, flee the rain 
Which drums across the Trojan plain. 
All the golden gods have fled, 
And the sky has darkened—red. 


The wind now roars against the 
walls, 

Through the gates, down marbled 
halls. 

Skamandros now reflects the sky, 

And Ida echoes Priam’s cry. 


HonoraB_e MENTION 

Honorable mention has been 
awarded to the poems printed below, 
and also to “A Source of Hope,” by 
Lucile Bessette, of Annhurst College, 
South Woodstock, Conn. (Sister 
Gertrude Emilie, F.S.E., Latin in- 
structor); “The Intruder,” by Mich- 
ael E. Schrader, of the State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. (Dr. 
Carolyn E. Bock, Latin instructor); 
and “Hymn to Sacred Fire,” by Sis- 
ter Mary Bernard, of Annhurst Col- 
lege, South Woodstock, Conn. (Sis- 
ter Gertrude Emilie, F.S.E., Latin in- 
structor ). 


A QUESTION FOR CUPID 
By Marjorte A. Goopwin 


St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 
(Sister Mary Sarah, Latin instructor) 


Beauty’s bow is strung in song, 


Loosed with love so young yet 
strong. 
Legend long reveals fair hearts 
Pierced by Cupid’s meddling darts. 
O little son with target true, 
You aim at one, but why not two? 
VENUS 
By Prince 
Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Conn. 
(Sister Gertrude Emilie, F.S.E., Latin 
instructor) 
From out the tides 
The pale moon drew 
A flawless pearl. 


Venus with lovelight eyes 
Upon man gazed 

And proffered joy, 
Moments of felicity. 


And lo! 

Beauty 

Not Fate 

Commands our destiny. 


Division 
First PLace 
The following three poems tied for 
first place. 


HYMN TO BACCHUS 
By SrepHen Jordan 
Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

(Miss Hazel M. Bratt, Latin instructor) 
Sing to Bacchus, god of revels, 
God of dancing, wine, and feasts! 
Wit he sharpens, eyes he brightens, 
Dulls the senses, makes man weep. 


Violent, drunken frenzy rules he, 

Mocking men and noble deeds; 

To murder summons the Maenads’ 
madness, 

Reeking blood and goat’s raw meat. 


Run, fly over rock-strewn mountains, 

Strong in youth and decked with 
garlands! 

Know no roof; let sunny freedom 

Call the soul to ecstasy! 


When purple twilight ends the revel, 
Leave the mount for wooded valley; 
Seek a bed of hemlock needles. 

Madness, soothed to slumber, dies. 


O sweet Bacchus, earth-god, wine- 
god, 


Give us freedom, joy, and peace! 


TO CHARON 


By Mary 
Ravenna (Ohio) City High School 
(Mrs. Virginia Watters, Latin instructor) 


Charon, keeper of the shades, 
Never resting, never free, 

Why is this exacting task 
Yours for all eternity? 

Why were you, above the rest, 
Picked as “keeper of the keys,” 
Fit to judge if Cerberus 

Should be lent to Hercules? 
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River Styx runs dark and deep. 
Charon, do you never fear, 
Hesitate to take the shades, 
Then across to Orcus steer? 


Or in Lethe have you bathed, 
and forgotten all you knew— 
Everything but shades and dog, 
Boat, and River running through: 


RULER OF THE 
DESTROYED 
By Berry THomMpson 
St. Francis de Sales High School, 
Denver, Colo. 
(Sister Joseph André, Latin instructor) 
Vesuvius was king now. 
He was no longer the rumbling, 
Roaring, dethroned ruler, 
Cast aside by youth and hope. 
He had been waiting, 
Planning this revenge on the city, 
The city grown so beautiful. 
Now the welling turmoil of his soul 
Had found escape. 
His thirst, his unrelenting desire, 
Was satisfied. 
He had laughed at the multitude, 
The people, with hysteria marking 
Their once young faces 
Like the water and wind upon the 
rocks. 
Yes, the people of Pompeii had fled 
To the water, to the hilltops, 
As pigeons scatter at the clap of a 
hand. 
Some escaped, some perished. 
None would come back. 
Vesuvius was king now— 
But he had no subjects. 


HonorasBLe MENTION 


Honorable mention has been 
awarded to the poems printed below, 
and also to “Fate of a Man: Salva- 
tion Scorned,” by Paula Adams, of 
the Manchester (Conn.) High School 
(Miss Doris E. Kibbbe, Latin  in- 
structor); “Apollo” (in Latin hexa- 
meters), by Roger Breslow, of the 
Classical High School, Providence, 
R. I. (Miss Dorothy Slocum, Latin 
instructor); “Apostrophe to a Dead 
City,” by Nancy Gibbs, of the York 
Community High School (Mrs. Lois 
A. Larson, Latin instructor); “The 
Death of Dido,” by Dorothy Lano- 
voy, of the Girls’ Latin School, Dor- 
chester, Mass. (Miss Anna M. Doyle, 
Latin instructor); “Pyramus and 
Thisbe,” by Dorothy Smith, of Our 
Lady of Mercy High School, De- 
troit, Mich. (Sister Mary Carmen, 
R.S.M., Latin instructor); and “Pray- 
er to Athena,” by Phyllis Taylor, of 
St. Agnes Episcopal School, Alex- 
andria, Va. (Miss Marjorie Minster, 
Latin instructor ). 
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PYRIAN HUNTRESS 
By Myra Howe 
The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, 
Latin instructor) 


While wandering in the forests 
Near the trackless Libyan strand, 
Aeneas with his comrade 

Met a huntress, bow in band, 
Who appeared to be a maiden 
From the nearby Tyrian land. 


She was dressed in hunting garments, 
Flowing folds tied in a knot. 
From her shoulder hung a quiver— 
But no arrows had she shot. 


She possessed airs of a goddess 
From Olympus come to earth, 
Face and bearing of no maiden 
To whom mortals could give birth, 
Radiant glow, immortal fragrance,, 
Voice melodious with mirth. 


And vet ne'er while she was speaking, 
Did Aeneas realize 

That the lovely Tyrian huntress 
Was kind Venus in disguise. 


AMBITION 


By Nancy MacoMBer 
The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, 
Latin instructor) 


Great Caesar never lost a war, 
His legions were supreme; 

But all was not as he would like, 
And on the march he’d dream 

Of still more honors to be gained 
From grateful Roman hearts. 

The one he wanted most of. all, 
As he fought in foreign parts 

(A simple thing and yet more dear 
That e’en the consul’s chair), 

Was the right to wear a laurel 

wreath— 

Because he had no hair! 


SUSPICIONS 
By Tom Mires 
Montgomery Blair High School, 


Silver Spring, Md. 
(Miss Hazel M. Bratt, Latin instructor) 
“Yon Cassius thinks and reads too 
much,” 
The mighty Caesar said. 
“He has a lean and hungry look. 
Would he were better fed! 
He never smiles. He looks quite 
gaunt. 
And if he gets much thinner, 
I am afraid that he might try 
To carve me up for dinner.” 


FREE WILL 
By Joan 
Our Lady of the Valley High School, 
Orange, N. J. 
(Sister M. Saint Matthew, S.S.J., 
Latin instructor) 
Now within a dream fantastic 
All the world in slumber lies, 


And a glance of life hereafter 
Comes to my bewildered eves. 


Here the muddy Styx devouring 
Captures souls, unheeding cries; 
And cruel torments torture sinners, 
Who warn others by their sighs. 


DIANA 


By Barsara Riva 
Georgetown Visitation Preparatory School, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Sister Mary Berchmans, Latin instructor) 
The goddess Diana is hunting today, 

She is armed with bow and spear. 
Her eager ears and piercing eyes 
Sense that a stag is near. 


The silvery huntress springs quick 
to the chase. 
The bow is unbent and still. 
The hunted stag, bounding clear of 
the woods, 
Darts over rock and rill. 


The solemn Diana, intent on her task, 

Arches her bow at the prey; 

One single shot of a well-aimed shaft 

The stag at her feet doth lay. 

WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cias- 
sicaL OutLoox for November, 1958 
(page 14), or address the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Ancient World. By T. R. Glo- 
ver. (“Pelican Books,” A120.) Bal- 
timore: Penguin Books, 1957. Pp. 
350. 

Roman Literature. By Michael Grant. 
(“Pelican Books,” A427.) Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 
287. 85¢. 

The Odes of Pindar. Translated by 
Richmond Lattimore. (“Phoenix 
Books,” P33.) Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 
xii plus 170. $1.25. 

It is a pleasure to welcome back in 
their new format reprints of three 
time-tested books. 

T. R. Glover’s history is the old- 
est of the three, having been pub- 
lished originally in 1935. It has lost 
none of its charm and freshness in 
the twenty odd years since then. 
Written with the enthusiasm = char- 
acteristic of all of Glover’s works, it 
is direct and personal, rather than 
formal and professional. As Glover 
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says in his preface, “he has ignored 
politicians, permitted himself to di- 
gress, and repeated that the cause Is 
as important to learn as the event.” 

Professor Grant's Rogan Litera- 
ture first appeared as a_hard-cover 
book in 1954, and was reviewed in 
these columns in March, 1955. The 
new edition, although “revised and 
enlarged,” is substantially the same 
book. Some (not all) of the errors 
and failings of the first edition have 
been rectified. The expansion — is 
largely restricted to the epilogue, 
which now deals at greater length 
with “Christian Prose and Poetry” 
and with the survival of the Latin 
classics “From Petrarch till Today”, 
there is also a list of “Some Recent 
Books,” missing in the first edition. 

As for the Pindar, it is a handsome 
paperbound reimpression of the 
clothbound edition of 1947. For a 
fair account of its virtues, see the 
review by Dr. Lillian B. Lawler in 
Tue Crassican Ourtoox for March, 
1948. 

—k. G. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy, Volume LXIIL Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press, 

1958. Pp. 528. $7.50. : 

The sixty-third volume of the 
Harvard Studies in Classical, Philology 
takes the form of a Festschrift in 
honor of Professor Werner Jaeger, 
on the occasion of his  seventieth 
birthday, and comprises thirty-one 
papers contributed by present 
and former colleagues, friends, and 
students. 

As we should expect, most of the 
studies deal with philosophical sub- 
jects, but there are also literary, 
palaeographical, historical, linguistic, 
archaeological, and patristic studies 
in the volume. 

It is difficult, in view of the uni- 
formly high standard of scholarship 
displayed in the papers, to single out 
a few for praise or comment. The 
reviewer can but say, “I found this 
or that paper particularly interesting 
to me.” The present reviewer espe- 
cially enjoyed “Lydiaka,” by George 
M. A. Hanfmann, with its new side- 
lights on the stories of the Mino- 
taur, Tylos and Masnes, Mopsos, the 
ring of Gyges, and the Trojan horse; 
“Degrees of Knowing,” by Joshua 
Whatmough; “Plato and Ovid's Ex- 
ile,” by Mason Hammond, “The De 
Liberis Educandis of Pseudo-Plu- 
tarch,” by Edmund G. Berry; “Sette 
Bassi Revisited” (illustrated), by 
Herbert Bloch; and “Palladas—Chris- 
tian or Pagan?” by Georg Luck. 

The volume opens with a list of 
Professor Jaeger’s own publications, 
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arranged chronologically, and it is 
concluded with summaries of the dis- 
sertations accepted by Harvard Uni- 
versity in the years 1954-1958 for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the fields of classical philology and 
classical archaeology. 


—L.B.L. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. L. CARR, Director 
W. M. SEAMAN, Assoc. Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material. 


MAY DAY OR SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeographs 
592. Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 

Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 


LATIN WEEK BADGE 

The Service Bureau has available 
for general use a Latin Week Badge 
designed by Miss Isabelle Schwerdt- 
mann of the Kirkwood (Mo.) High 
School. The badge is made of sturdy 
gold-colored cardboard, circular in 
form and 4 inches in diameter. It 
carries a picture of the Pantheon in 
Rome and the words “Latin Week” 
printed in purple. The badge is per- 
forated at the top for attachment by 
pin or ribbon. Price, 3¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GIFTS AND AWARDS 

Certificates of Awards 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
“Magna cum Laude,” with space for 
the pupil's name beneath, and the 
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words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 

Junior Classical League Award Key 

A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. This 
award key is intended as.a mark of 
recognition for high scholastic stand- 
ing and for meritorious service to 
the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher's signature. $2.20. 

Bookplates 

1.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 
. Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


Books and Pamphlets 

The Unwilling Vestal. By FE. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.75. 

A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite novel deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.75. 

For Freedom and for Gaul. By Paul 
L. Anderson. A long-time “best 
seller” for Caesar students again 
available. $3.00. 

A Slave of Catiline. By Paul L. And- 
erson. Another long-time “best 
seller” again available. $3.00. 

With the Eagles. An_ inexpensive 
printing of Paul L. Anderson’s 
With the Eagles, a long-time best 
seller for Caesar students. $1.00. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version of Pinoc- 
chio. An American edition with 
notes and vocabulary. $2.25. 

Caesar's Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 

Col. S. G. Brady, A soldier's 

version of the entire eight books 

of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative comments incorporated in 
the text. $3.00. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive refer- 
ence book on_ persons, places, 
dates, myths, and legends in clas- 
sical literature. $4.00; paper-back 
edition, $1.45. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group 
Il.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 

music. In addition to the songs 

in “Group II” there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
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and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group 1, 
soe, Group ll, 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J.C. Rob- 


ertson. A second edition of an 
old favorite. 50¢ 
Carmina Latina. Forty 
with music. 25¢ 
Word Ancestry. Interesting stories 
of the origin of English words. 


Latin songs 


25¢ 
Card 

Mythites. A card game for group 
drill on classical mythology, con- 
structed on the principle of 
“Authors.” Can be played by any 
number from two. to. thirty. 
$1.00. 

Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five va- 
rieties of the game. May be 
plaved by two to ten persons. 
Dd1.00, 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 1. A 
game of principal parts for first- 
year Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. A 
game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. Drill 
on voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person of the Latin verb for 
all students, including beginners. 
35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 
35¢ 

Sententiae I. A Latin Sentence ‘Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae II. A Latin Sentence Game 
emphasizing the ablative of means 
and the ablative’ of personal 
agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae Ill Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 
The Game of “L-A-T-I-N” 

“L-A-T-I-N” is a game devised 
for group drill on a basic Latin vo- 
cabulary of 120 words. Can be played 
by any number from 2 to 50. Com- 
plete set with players’ cards, call 
cards, discs, and directions for play- 
ing. $1.50. 

A General Greeting Card 

This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana in her 
chariot and carries a good-luck wish 
in Latin. Color, deep rose on light 
rose. Price, with matching envelope, 
g¢; $1.00 for 12. Order as Card GD. 
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Post Cards 

The design, in green ink, is taken 
from Columbus’ drawing of one of 
his own ships. The greeting is “Ferias 
Laetas” (“A Joyous Holiday”). Can 
be sent to pupils at the end of the 
school year. Price, 30¢ for a packet 
of ten cards. 


The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material previously an- 
nounced: 


A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. It should be placed in the hands 
of every advisor of students in our 
secondary schools. A copy will be 
sent free to any school counselor on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
4%" by 9'2” envelope. Additional 
copies may be obtained at 1o¢ each 
postpaid, or 5¢ each in quantities of 
ten or more. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading in Latin and in English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 


PLACE CARDS 

Cardboard cut-outs of a Roman 
lamp and chariot. Printed in red, 
black, and yellow, and die-cut for 
easy assembling. Flat sheets with one 
chariot and one lamp on a sheet. 13 
sheets for $1.00; 25 sheets for $1.75; 
50 sheets for $3.00. 


INDEX TO 
VOLUME XXXVI 


I. TITLES 

Academy Building, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., The (Pic- 
ture), 85; ACL Committees, 41; ACL 
Scholarships for Secondary Latin 
Teachers, 5, 86; ACL-JCL College 
S olarships, 5; Ad Animalia Nostra 
(Johnson), 66; Ambition (Macom- 
ber), 92; American Classical League 
Citations, 63; American Classical 
League—Reports of Officers (Johbn- 
son, Montgomery, Gries, Carr), 
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American Classical League Service 
Bureau, 9, 21, 33, 45, 57, 69, 81, 935 
Arthur Patch McKinlay, 87; At My 
Brother’s Grave (Wobhlberg), 18; 
Book Notes, 31, 43, 57; 67, 795 925 
Bridging the Gap (Whitsel), 13; 
Britain from Caesar to Claudius 
(Blandford), 77; Call for Summer 
Courses, 40; Carpe Diem (Delasin), 
16; Case for Original Texts, The 
(Folkard), 66; Classical Publications, 
27; Contest Closing, 44; Diana (Riva), 
2; Dido Aeneae (Colby), 1; Dixit 
Horatius, 8r; Eleventh Latin Institute, 
The (Gries), 5; Eugene S$. McCart- 
ney, 62, 77; Failto Get Your CJ or 
CW?, 19; Favorite Poet, The (Stein- 
er), 73; Finale (Lumley), 91; Found- 
ing of Rome, The, 75; Free Will 
(Molloch), 92; Functional Method— 
Difficulties and Advantages, The 
(Buck), 37; Give THe Out Look, 26; 
How to Live with Yourself (Abel), 
85; Hymn to Bacchus (Jordan), 91; 
If—For Latin Students (Baker), 31; 
JCL Activities (Kyne), 19; JCL Con- 
vention—1959, 30; Junior Classical 
League, The (Miller), 3; Know of an 
Opening?, 41, 56, 69, 79; Latin and 
the Potential Scholar (McCloy), go; 
Latin in Georgia: A Progress Report 
(Wolverton), 28; Latin Institute — 
1959, 29; Latin Language Laborator- 
ies (Reilly), 87, Latin Teachers and 
Enrollments in the United States 
(Wilner), 65, Letters from Our 
Readers, 27, 39, 51, 63, 75; Lucretius 
(Lawson), 49, Materials, 31, 52; 
“Minerva” (Picture), 61; Mythology 
and Character Development (Ben- 
nett), 49; New [\ppointment, A, 13; 
“Nihil sub Sole Novum...” (L.B.L.), 
51; Notes and Notices, 15, 29, 54, 65, 
78, 87; Officers of Classical Organi- 
zations, 17; Officers of the American 
Classical League, 1958-1959, 4; On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 
(Yeames), 73; Porcius’ Puddin 
(Leon), 18; Program for the Twelfth 
Latin Institute (Echols), 75; Quaes- 
tiones Mythologicae (Lieberman), 54; 
Question for Cupid, A (Goodwin), 
91; Quo Vadimus? (Wente), 25; 
Quo Vadis—Again (White), 78; 
Regulations for the Sixth National 
JCL Convention (Gould), 78; Re- 
sources for Obtaining Foreign-Lan- 
guage Teachers (Blew), 64; Road to 
Exeter, The (Echols), 63; Ruler of 
the Destroyed (Thompson), 91; 
Semantics of Dying in Latin, The 
(Echols), 40; Sleep of the Child 
Jesus, The (Johnson), 27; Soliloquies 
—A Way to Oral Latin (Stolz), 53; 
Some Maryland Activities during the 
Past Year (Ridington), 52; Some 
Remarks on the Latin Situation 
(Horner), 76; Special JCL Award, 
16; Summer Courses and Latin Work- 


shops, 88; Summer in Rome, A, 18; 
Summer Scholarships for Teachers, 
38; Summer Workshops 1958, 17; 
Suspicions (Miles), 92; Teacher 
Placement Service, 14; Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand in the United States 
—1956-1957 (Wilner), 42; Teaching 
Ideas in the Aeneid (Workman), 1; 
To a Crass Procrastinator (Marcel- 
lino), 37; To Charon (Noll), 91; 
Tyrian Huntress (Howe), 92, Under- 
graduate and Graduate Scholarships, 
41; Venus (Prince), 91; Vergil’s 
Birthday, 2; Verse Writing Contest, 
15; Verse-Writing Contest Results, 
gt; Want a Teaching Position?, 33, 
39, 55, 64, 74, 92; Where in Arabia 
Did Paul Go and Why? (MacVay), 
61; Wider Application of Cato’s 
Ideals for the Orator, A (+McCart- 
ney), 29. 


Il. CONTRIBUTORS 

Abel, D. H., 85; André, Sister 
Joseph, g1; Baker, Mildred H., 31; 
Bennett, Kathryn S., 49; Berchmans, 
Sister Mary, 92; Blandford, D. W., 
77; Blew, Mrs. G., 64; Bratt, Hazel 
M., 91, 92; Buck, R. J., 37; Burton, 
Mrs. P. E., 27, 39;-51, 63; Carr, W. L. 
(W.L.C.), 9, 43, 44, 54; Chambers, 
Jessie, 27; Colby, J. K., 1; Cooper, 
Audrey R., 51; Danton, Dorothy, 40; 
Delasin, Mrs. D. H., 16; Dorothea, 
Sister M., 75; Echols, E., 40, 63, 75; 
Emilie, Sister Gertrude, 91; Folkard, 
D. J., 66; Glick, Nida, 52; Goodwin, 
Marjorie A., 91; Gould, Belle, 78; 
Gries, K. 32,67, 68, 
79, 92; Horner, F. W., 76; Howe, 
Myra, 92; Johnson, V. L., 7, 27, 66; 
Jordan, S., 91; Kyne, Fstella, 19; Lar- 
son, Mrs. L. A., 39; Lawler, Lillian B. 
39; $1, 56,92; Lawson, D. 
E., 49; Leon, Ernestine F., 18; Lieber- 
man, S., 54; Lumley, J., 91; Lynch, 
Edith M., 75; +McCartney, EF. S. 
E.S.McC.), 29, 32, 56, 57, 68; Mc- 
Cloy, C. H., 90; Macomber, Nancy, 
2; MacVay, Anna P., 61; Marcellino, 
R., 37; Marie, Sister, O.S.U., 28; 
Marique, Rev. J. M. F., S.J., 31; 
Miles, T., 92; Miller, Lourania, 3, 
Molloch, Joan, 92; Montgomery, H. 
C., 8; Noll, Mary, 91; Prince, Made- 
leine, 91; Reilly, J. F., 87; Rexine, J. 
E., 91; Ridington, W., 52; Riva, Bar- 
bara, 92; Rosebrook, M. Corinne, 92; 
Saint Matthew, Sister M., 92; Sarah, 
Sister Mary, 91; Schuyler, Thursa- 
bert, 28; Steiner, G., 73; Stolz, G., 
53; Thompson, Betty, 91; Ullman, B. 
L., 54; Umlah, Mrs. K. E., 28; Wat- 
ters, Mrs. V., 91; Weir, Avis, 64; 
Wente, W. H., 25; White, D. S., 78; 
Whitsel, Lucy A., 13; Wilner, Ortha 
L., 42, 65; Withers, A. M., 31; Wohl- 
berg, J., 18; Wolverton, R. E., 28; 
Workman, J. R., 1; Yeames, H. H., 
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Western Maryland College 


SUMMER LATIN WORKSHOP 


With the cooperation of the CAAS 


June 29 to July 17, 1959 
July 20 to August 5, 1959 


The Latin Workshop 


The Fourth New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


June 29—July 18 


Tufts University 1959 Summer School 


in cooperation with the 


Classical Association of New England 


GUEST LECTURERS—EXHIBITS 
MUSEUM TRIPS 


Classical Background of Use to the Latin Teacher RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Prof 
For Complete Information Write For Brochure 


Concurrent Workshop in French 
Lectures, Exhibits, Trips 


Latin Readings SUMMER THEATER 


For complete information write: 


Edward E. Cohen, Fine Arts Center 


DR. WILLIAM R. RIDINGTON TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


THE TEACHING OF CLASSICAL 


SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH 


CLARENCE A. FORBES, Editor 
GW 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 


. CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, Roy A. Swanson, University of Minnesota 
. GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION, Charles Henderson, Jr., 


University of North Carolina 


. LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION, Kevin Guinagh, Eastern 


Illinois University 


. CLASSICAL DRAMA, Alfred C. Schlesinger, Oberlin College 

. ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, Edwin L. Minar, Jr., DePauw University 
. GREEK HISTORY, C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown University 

. ROMAN HISTORY, Cedric A. Yeo, Memphis State University 

. ROMAN PRIVATE LIFE, Eugene S. McCartney, University of Michigan 
. CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, Dorothy Burr Thompson, Institute for 


Advanced Study, Princeton 
Price $1.50 per copy 
Copyrighted and sold by 


American Classical League 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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The American Classical League 
Forty-First Year 


and 


Twelfth 


June 25-27, 1959 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


SPECIAL GUESTS OF THE 1959 INSTITUTE 


Honorable Wesley Powell, Governor of New Hampshire and 
Herman Allen, Education Editor, Newsweek. 


Valuable and Enlightening Papers and Discussions 


The ideal time and place to meet colleagues from all parts of the nation. 


Exeter is on Routes 101, 85, and 108—only a short distance from the Hampton turnoff 
of the New Hampshire Turnpike. Frequent railway service from Boston via the Boston 
and Maine. Total cost from Thursday noon through Saturday noon is $17.00. Rooms only 
for Wednesday night, preceding the Institute, and Saturday night at $2.00 per night. A 
special hall will be reserved for Catholic Sisters; members of religious orders are accord- 
ingly extended a most cordial invitation to attend. 


Fill out below and send as soon as possible to Edward Echols, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


Name___ __ Address__ 


Institution __Expect to arrive 
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